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Demonstrating a backfield play to varsity backs, Cherry Creek’s head coach, Dave Skene, shows Holding a blackboard, Neil helps out whenever he 
how a quarterback gives the ball to a plunging fullback (here, Neil Martin prepares to take 
the hand-off). Later, Neil will play tackle on the defense while first-stringers carry the ball hold blocking dummies and help players dress. 


can. It’s a scrub’s job to carry the equipment, 


During blocking drill (called “man to 
man”), Neil is jolted by a charging 
first-stringer, who outweighs his op- 
ponent by 30 or 40 pounds. In this 
workout, which is intended as a 
toughening-up exercise, a lineman 
practices blocks on a scrub, who isn’t 
supposed to step aside. Typical of the 
long-suffering scrub, Neil takes the 
pounding without a word of complaint. 








The Scrub 


Typical of hundreds of “unsung heroes” 
is this high school player who labors 
hard and long for the simple reason 


that he hopes to play varsity football 


Sixteen-year-old Neil Martin is not the star of the Cherry 
Creek, Colorado, High School football team—he isn’t 
even on the varsity—but he contributes as much to the 
winning of games as any player on the first team. Neil 
is a scrub, a player who lacks the size or the ability to 
make the varsity, yet is good enough to be kept in re 
serve should he be needed. Neil’s problem is weight. 
Weighing only 132 pounds, he suffers in comparison 
with huskier teammates, who average 170 pounds, and, 
as a result, he plays most of his football with the reserves 
on the practice field. It’s the job of the reserves to run 
the plays of varsity opponents, so that the team won't 
be fooled at game time, and to simulate enemy defenses, 
so that Cherry Creek’s attack can be organized to pene- 
trate them. Although the scrubs know the chances of 
playing in a varsity game are slim, and despite the fact 
that they take a pounding on the field from their heavier, 
more exper ienced teammates, the boys turn out for prac 

tice day after day. Their persistence pays off for the 
good of the team. First-line players soon realize that if 
they should falter, several high-spirited substitutes are 
standing by, ready to take their place. This knowledge 
usually serves to spur varsity players to greater efforts é 


Shouting encouragement to his teammates on the playing field, Neil 
watches the game from an all-too-familiar position—the side line. 
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In action at last, Neil (No. 14) closes in on the ball carrier in a game between the reserves A hero to his brother, Neil “replays” a game while 
of Cherry Creek and Westminster high schools. The players look forward to the scrub games he eats. It’s his aim to gain enough weight to 
on the schedule. The games give them a good chance to release their pent-up energies. play fullback on the varsity in his senior year. 





IF YOU HAVE A PENCHANT FOR PIRACY, HERE’S A 


andy Handbook of Buccaneers 


~~ Wy Ke 
Netti | 


—S 


Female pirates are among the many forgotten buccaneers of history (only a few pirates won 
lasting fame). Mary Read and Anne Bonny, pictured here wielding swords and pistols with 
unladylike vigor as they fight off a boarding party, are the best-known. They sailed with the 
pirate Calico Jack Rackham. In 1720 they were captured with him and his crew and were 
tried and convicted in Jamaica. Captain William Kidd was the most celebrated of all buc 
caneers, but hardly deserved his fame, for his piracy activities were comparatively minor. 
During a mutiny on his ship, he hurled a wooden bucket at a gunner, killing him (right). 
For this, Kidd was convicted of murder at a trial in England in 1701. After Kidd was hanged, 
rumors grew that his stolen treasure was buried at places all up and down the east coast of 
America, and his deeds became the subject of many romantic stories and movie scenarios 


Bearding a merchantman, crew of pi 
rate and smuggler Jean Lafitte 
attack in perfect order in this 
imaginative woodcut illustrating 
The Pirates Own Book, published 
in 1837. Lafitte, whose stronghold 
was on an island in the Missis- 
sippi River delta, helped General 
Andrew Jackson defeat the Brit- 
ish in the Battle of New Orleans 
in 1815, and he soon gained a 
reputation as “the patriot pirate.” 
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Fiction outdid fact in the numerous 
nickel and dime novels about piracy 
and adventure at sea that became 
favorite (although forbidden) reading 
of small boys years ago. At the right 
is the title page of a weekly series 
of “stirring tales of old buccaneer 
days,” in which a fictitious female 
desperately defies the beetle-browed 
Captain Kidd. As in all those yarns 
of derring-do, the villain was foiled. 





Along with witches and ghosts, Halloween brings out hundreds of pirates—pint-size 


rovers out for trick-or-treat treasure, and grown-up buccaneers invading costume 


parties. If you’re one of those who'll don the romantic costume credited to the old-time 


raiders of the Spanish Main, you might be interested in what your outfit really repre- 


sents. The man who undoubtedly knows more about pirates than anyone else is Robert 
I. Nesmith, curator of the Foul Anchor Archives at Rye, New York (he’s pictured at the 
right with an 18th-century flintlock blunderbuss, a popular pirate weapon). Nesmith 


has a treasure-trove collection of pirate lore to delight armchair adventurers—hundreds 


of books about the outlaws and their exploits, as well as maps and charts of buried and 


sunken treasure on land and sea (only approximate locations, naturally). The illustra- 


tions on these pages are from Foul Anchor’s authentic old volumes about pirates, pub- 


lished more than a century ago, when buccaneers were still marauding the seven seas. 
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Famous freebooters included Sir Henry Morgan (/e/t), who led a fleet of ships and an 
army of buccaneers against the Spaniards in the Caribbean in the 17th century, at- 
tacking and capturing towns and collecting ransom. The ferocious Captain Edward 
Teach (or Thatch), generally known as Blackbeard, terrorized ship crews and towns 
along the Atlantic coast. He met his doom in a shipboard fight with Navy Lieutenant 
Maynard in 1718 (center). Pirates always had a great reputation for burying their 
ill-gotten loot on distant beaches and lonely islands (right); it is more likely that 
they spent it ashore on gaming and drink. In 1831, a pair of pirates murdered the 
captain and mate of their ship and sneaked ashore on Long Island, New York, with 
54,000 Mexican dollars. They were quickly captured, tried and hanged at Ellis Island. 
\t their trial it was testified that they had buried the money on Barron Island, 
but despite the fact that many people have searched, the loot has never been found. 





IN MEXICO, SAN BLAS AND PUERTO VALLARTA ARE 


esorts that Await “Discovery 


NOGALES 


Sweeping view of a fertile valley is one of many pleasing scenes that can be observed from the west coast Highway oo = vidiolty al Tepic. 











Two drowsy, mountain-ringed seaports on Mexico’s Pacific 


coast, San Blas and Puerto Vallarta, have long been little 


more than dots on the map to most vacationists. Like many 
other towns in Mexico, they were inaccessible by car for 
years. With the recent completion of the west coast highway 
from Nogales, Arizona, to Mexico City, however. the two 
villages are now within reach of motorists, and they have a 
special appeal to vacationists who like “new” areas in which 
to roam. San Blas is linked to Highway 15 at Tepic (see 
map) by 42 miles of paved road, and the drive provides a 
quick study in the contrasts to be found in Mexico’s scenery. 


Near Tepic the road runs through high mountains covered 


with scrub growth and pine forests, then slowly descends 


into the tropical jungles that surround San Blas. Motorists 


Inner courtyard of a hacienda-styled hotel in San Blas reflects 
the relaxed atmosphere of this quiet town. Excellent meals 
are served both in hotels and in restaurants in the town. 


Giant red snapper carried ashore by native fishermen are brought 
to the table of diners within an hour of being caught. Tourists 
may also charter fishing boats and attempt to catch their own. 


are warned, however, that there is no good road running to 
Puerto Vallarta. 
narrow trails and dry gulches, but the best way to get there 
is by plane from Tepic, for the modest round-trip fare of 
eight dollars. Although the charm of the two ancient towns 


A bus travels to the town over a series of 


lies in the fact that they have remained quaint. out-of-the- 
way and somewhat primitive, the resorts offer good accom- 
modations and a wide and pleasing variety of recreation. In 
and around the harbors are relics of the days when pirates 
used the ports. There are sports—fishing in the bay, hunt- 
ing for jaguar and deer in nearby jungles, swimming on 
wide, empty beaches—and in the evening, visitors can enjoy 
the guitar-strumming singers who roam the streets and ser- 


enade listeners with their interpretations of Mexican songs. 


Inviting beach at Puerto Vallarta, tinged gray with volcanic ash 
deposited centuries ago, stretches along miles of coastline. 
Cruise boats can be rented for explorations along the shore. 


Scenic side road off main highway leads to a picturesque crater 
lake in an inactive volcano. In addition. there are sugar cane 
and banana plantations for vacationists to explore in the area. 








“This is a lemon—this is a grater.” At kitchen conference, Vanaging apron strings—unlike tying a tie 
instructress covers ABCs of cookery and suggests tips or sing cooking tools can be a knotty problem. 


IN COOKING CLASS, MEN TAKE 


First Steps to Ski 


Ven meet myster 


a blueprint would 


| saying that two heads—or hands 
tter than one, or in this case should 


one about “too many cooks spoil . 


It takes finesse to be a good mixer, decides 


onlooker judging cook’s tec hnique. 











With a Ski 


lo many men, cooking is a skill best left to wives. 
But the serious students pictured here are learning 
how to cope in the kitchen by attending for-men-only 
evening cooking classes at Detroit’s Redford High 
School. There, they learn to cook up all sorts of prac- 
tical things—meat loaf, stews, salads, pastry, bread 
and cookies. The men work in teams of two or three 
in the school’s kitchens, each team preparing a differ 
ent recipe. At the end of the cooking session they all 
sit down to a meal, and their concoctions are tasted 
and reviewed. First efforts of the amateur cooks are 
sometimes disappointing—cooking is fun, they agree, The watched pot may or may not come to a boil, but 
but success is not always as simple as good house- waiting to see is surely a bore. 

wives make it seem. To encourage readers who also 

are would-be chefs to persevere in their efforts, we 

suggest that they turn to the next page, where they'll 

see some colorful examples of the fine fare that can 


be achieved with a touch of talent in the kitchen. 


Fare exc hange comes when students compare one 
another's classwork in a taste test. 
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Mrs. Anne Beezhold 
Mrs. Johanna DeKoekkoek 


SHRIMP GELATIN SALAD LOAF. 
Soften 1% tablespoons gelatin in % cup cold PANISH HOT POTATO SALAD. 
water for several minutes, then dissolve in 34 Blend 4% cup bacon drippings and % cup 
cup boiling water. Set aside to cool. Blend % flour. Heat until slightly browned. Add two 
1 teaspoons salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, % cup 


Mrs. Margaret McCoy cup mayonnaise, one cup evaporated milk, % 
teaspoon salt, % clove garlic (minced), % 


14 teaspoon paprika, %4 cup vin minced onion, % 
SPICED NUT MUFFINS. Mix together egar and 1 vinegar and 


two teaspoons prepared mustard. Add teaspoon dry mustard, %4 cup 
two cups biscuit mix, % cup sugar, % tea- one tablespoon minced onion, two tablespoons 1% cups water and cook until thickened. Add 
%, teaspoon nutmeg. Add minced green pepper, 


spoon cinnamon, % % cup chopped celery six medium-size potatoes, cooked and sliced, 
one egg, beaten, and 2 cup milk. Then add and one cup shrimp, drained and shredded. and and heat through. Fold in four sliced hard- 
three tablespoons melted shortening and 7% stir into gelatin. Chill until partly set. Pour boiled eggs. Place in serving dish and top 
cup nutmeats. Fill muffin pans two-thirds full. into loaf pan. Chill for three hours. Garnish with additional slices of hard-boiled eggs, 
Bake at 400 degrees (F.) for 20 minutes. with tomato wedges, cucumber slices and olives along with paprika and sprigs of parsley. 


THIS MENU FROM A CHURCH COOKBOOK CONTAINS 


avorite Recipes of Good Cooks 
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Mrs. Thelma DeJong 


- 


Mrs. Esther Einfeld 


SWEET-SOUR PORK. Take 1'% pounds 
lean shoulder pork. Cut it in strips two inches 


long and ' inch wide. Brown meat slightly in 


LEMON FLUFF. Chill one 14%-ounce can 
(1% cup) evaporated milk (unopened) in re- 
frigerator until it is icy cold—about three to 
four hours. Dissolve one package lemon gelatin 


Mrs. Evelyn DeRooy 


SPICE CAKE. Cream % cup butter or short- 


a tablespoon of hot fat. Add 4% cup water, then 
cover and cook slowly, or simmer, for one hour. in 


cornstarch, one teaspoon salt, % 
1% cups pineapple juice and two tablespoons 
soy sauce. Cook until slightly thick, stirring con 
stantly. Pour mixture over pork and let stand 
10 minutes. Add * cup chopped green pepper, 
1% cup thinly sliced onion and one No. 2 can 
pineapple chunks. Cook only two or three min 


water 
ight 


1% cup hot 


; cup brown sugar, two tablespoons set. Whip until and 


% cup vinegar. lemon 


chilled and fold into 


milk 


of 9x13-inch 


walter 


bottom 
nilla 


pan 
crumbs, Pou 
Cut 


a maraschino 


Chill until firm. 


with hot fluffy rice or noodles. each with 


For a good many years it has been a custom among women 
church workers to collect and trade recipes, and frequently 
they have gathered the formulas for their favorite foods into 
a cookbook, the sale of which has helped to augment church 
funds. The Ladies Aid Society of the Christian Reformed 
Church in Seattle is one of those groups. Their cookbook, 
Favorite Recipes, a collection of more than 130 recipes, is a 


storehouse of good eating. All the women who contributed 


Chill 
fluffy. 
juice and one cup sugar. Whip the 


in 


gelatin 
Add eight chopped maraschino cherries. Line 
with 
gelatin 
lop with half a cup of vanilla wafer crumbs. 
in squares 
cherry 


ening, add one cup brown sugar and mix well. 
Add one whole egg and blend. Add one cup 
sour milk or buttermilk. Sift together two cups 
cake flour, soda, teaspoon 


cinnamon, cloves, 
1 > 


until partially 
Add ™% cup 


mixture. one teaspoon one 
ly teaspoon Vy, teaspoon 


nutmeg, allspic e, one teaspoon 
salt and and add 
to first mixture. (Walnuts may be added along 
minutes at low 


until 


1% cups va- teaspoon 


mixture. 4 cup currants or raisins 


ior two 


des 


currants.) Beat 


Bake at 375 


with 


speed, 


center 
12 


and 


Serves rees (F.) done 


to the book grew up in families of Holland Dutch descent— 
life 


\ few taste-tempting dishes 


where fine. hearty food is a tradition—and early in 
learned the way to good cooking. 
selected from the cookbook 
they are—are pictured here. Most people will find that just 
And 


while not everybody can make the most of such a man-size 
treat. 


and the cooks whose spec ialties 
reading the recipes is a mouth-watering experience. 


menu, if you’re not counting calories. it’s truly a 
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Neighbor's daughter and her constant companion were caught unaware in similar 
poses by the candid camera of Mrs. Leonard J. Reilly of Tarrytown, New York. 


CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE THEIR 


Favorite Mode 


The ever-changing and fascinating world of children and animals is one of 
the most popular fields of photographic interest for camera-toting Chevro- 
let owners. for it rewards their patience with pictures that would be treas- 
ured in any family album. If you are a Chevrolet owner and would like to 
submit photographs for publication in FRIENDS, see page 31 for details. 
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Noisy summer tenants in a nest built atop a back —_ Playful Boston terrier pups were pictured by fast- Greedy seagull racing a duck for a crust of bread 
fence were photographed in this hectic family shooting Bob Taylor of Cordell, Oklahoma. Like provided this action-on-the-water scene for 
dinner scene by Harry Abrams of Pittsburgh. all puppies, they were constantly in motion. Arthur B. Hudson of Medford, Massachusetts. 
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Alert kitten named “Little Whiskers” ap- 
peared to be engrossed in the study 
of a fly when Captain M. C. Thornton 
of Columbus, Ohio, took this picture. 
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This Sahara Oasis Must Be 
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Mystery movie props suggest Egyptian theme, Roman-Teutonic eagle indicates tha Mongol idol is out of place against Egyptian ram, representing ancient 
ith Celtic and Mongolian overtones. legionnaires had role in movie. American Southwest background. god, shows Babylonian influence. 
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Although his discovery won't rank in importance with the opening of King Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb or the finding of the Rosetta stone, Ralph R. Payton of Lake Grove, 
Oregon, recently “unearthed” an unusual village in the Egyptian Sahara. Payton, who 
was a diplomatic courier on the staff of the U.S. embassy in Cairo at the time, spent his 
off-héurs riding over the desert, where he came across the setting pictured here— 
buildings where no buildings ever stood before, and statues that seemed to represent 
a variety of ancient civilizations. In the village he found one “inhabitant,” a man who 
said he was the watchman. According to the watchman, an Italian movie company had 
built the set but never used it, and, as far as he knew, the movie would never be made. 


Soldier, half 





TRY THESE FOR HOT, TIRED FEET Water Py Mp S 


Vacationists visiting Florida next winter are advised 
not to be alarmed if they see people walking on the 
water. Alan Martin (/eft), who was formerly a shoe- 
maker in Miami. has designed “real cool” shoes that 
enable adventurers to glide along atop the waves. The 
shoes are made of plastic foam. aluminum and stain- 
less steel. Plywood fins attached to the rear of the 
front floats serve as brakes and prevent one shoe from 
sliding backward in the water when the other is lifted 


forward. In addition, the shoes are built so that they 


can be slipped off when the wearer loses his balance 


and has to “abandon ship.” Customers are warned 
that the brogans. each weighing more than 17 pounds 
and measuring seven feet in length, are likely to be 
cumbersome when first worn. But, as the young lady 
pictured below learned after a few practice hikes, 


they can be a lot of fun after they're broken in. 


Seagoing stroller Jayne Darnell of Miami enjoys a hike over the waves. Water shoes are linked 


by pieces of cord; when legs are extended (picture at left), shoes serve as floating platforms. 








Chevy’s 


Engineering Center 
even gathers 
dust scientifically 


Chevrolet engineers want to build 
the best cars in America. That’s 
why every part in your new Chevy 
is subjected to the most gruelling 
punishment the world’s most ad- 
vanced test lab can provide. Need 
a desert dust storm? They’ve got 
one worse than any the toughest 
old prospector ever saw. They 
bring dust from as far as 2,000 
miles away, specially selected for 


its high penetration and gritty 
abrasive qualities, and blast it at 
front suspension components (as 
pictured) that are running through 
the equivalent of 2,000,000 bumps 
in 110-degree heat. Every part of 
the Chevrolet Engineering Center 
st that thorough: from the 
through the 


ig it 


board, 


l 
draftsman’s 
| 


test lab into the new Chevy in your 
driveway. 





automotive test center 


of y 


The world’s 
most advanced 


insures the quality 
our next Chevrolet 


Many of Chevy’s testing machines and in- 
struments are so advanced in design concept 
that they exist only here at the Chevrolet 
Engineering Center, products of the imagi- 
native genius of Chevrolet engineers. Three 
thousand engineers, technicians and highly 


trained specialists work years ahead, check- 
ing, planning and testing the Chevrolets of 
the future. Cars and parts of cars are bent, 
stretched, twisted and torn to insure you 
the safe, sure, trouble-free ride you’ve come 
to expect from Chevy. 





Cracks don’t have a ghost of a chance: This critical front suspension part is being inspected in a process called Magnaflux. Any 





1. Old before its time: This Corvair will drive its life 
away on these rollers, subjected to thousands of miles 
of torturous bumps. 2. Mountains in Detroit: An 
engineer watches a dynamometer console that makes 
Chevy engines climb simulated mountain peaks again 
and again, hour after hour. 3. Where good gas mileage 
begins: A Corvair carburetor being tested for fuel 
consumption and reliability. 4. Mechanical bumps in 
a simulated road: This Chevy truck spring is bent to 
the limit again and again to make sure that it’s up to 
the high Chevy standards. 





cracks or flaws would show up sharply in the glowing black light. 




















a scope that indicates location of 


In nerve center of carrier, a radar operator studies 
f at the 


all surface ships in the area. This information is plotted on status board 
rear. At same time, other operators scan scopes to search for planes in the area. 


‘Kind That Sub’ 


Just before dark on a recent spring evening, 
radarmen in the combat information center of 
the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Hornet (at right), 

which was cruising several hundred miles off 

San Diego at the head of a task force of nine de- 

strovers, pir ked up the blip of an unidentified 

vessel on their radarscope. The blip meant but 

one thing to the carrier commander—an “en- 

emy,” undoubtedly a submarine, was stalking the fleet. A signal was immedi- 
ately sent to the destroyer commanders, ordering them to locate and destroy 
the sub. For the next 72 hours, the Hornet, 38 carrier-based planes and the 
destroyers. comprising a special Hunter-Killer team (the Navy calls it a HUK 


group), combed thousands of square miles of the Pacific to carry out the com 


mand. The search was, in reality, a grueling exercise conducted by the Navy in 
its never-ending mission to devise effective anti-submarine measures. The pik 
tures here and on the next four pages. taken by FRIENDS photographer 


Leonard Nadel (who was invited by the Navy to picture the exercise), show 


how new tactics and weapons are used to meet the threat of enemy submarines. 


Destroyer Frank E. Evans is refueled in rolling sea by the Hornet 
flagship and “mother” ship for destroyers in task force. The sma 


turn, then sweep around the more vulnerable carrier in wide, protective patterns 





FIND THAT SUB’ 


move into action 


and airmen 


Sailors 


Undersea boats have been challenging to man ever since the days of Alexander the Great and 


Leonardo da Vinci, who experimented with underwater vessels and sound equipment. The first 
submarine to operate with some success was the Turtle, which was built by a college student. 


David Bushnell, in 1776 and used in a “torpedo run” against a British frigate in New York har- 
bor. Robert Fulton’s Nautilus proved to be a hit. both with Napoleon and with the British gov- 
ernment around 1800, but it never put to sea. The Confederate Navy experimented with under- 
sea vessels during the Civil War. and the Hunley, manned by eight sailors who hand-powered a 
crankshaft that turned a propeller, sank a U.S. sloop in 1864. The U.S. Navy was first faced 
with the problem of defending sea lanes under attack by wolf packs of submarines during World 
War II, and initial defensive measures met with little success. In 1943, the first Hunter-Killer 
force was organized and trained for a single purpose—to find and sink enemy subs. The effec- 
tiveness of the offensive operations of Allied HUK groups is best illustrated by a look at the 
1944 Allied sunk. A HUK 


carrier. escort vessels. helicopters and airplanes—is pictured in action on these pages 


scoreboard for a U-boat was destroyed for every vessel modern 


team 
as it spread an electronic detection net across many miles of ocean and carried the fight to a 


lurking submarine. (The U.S.S. Salmon played the role of an enemy sub during this exercise.) 


On darkened bridge of carrier, a sailor chalks the location 
of all ships in the HUK force and the last reported posi- 
tion of the enemy on an illuminated plastic plot board. 


In the ready room aboard the Hornet, helicopter pilots are briefed be 
fore they take off at night to search for the enemy. Ship’s pilots receive 
orders to maintain day-and-night search until submarine is found. 


Commander of task force, Rear Admiral William 
I. Martin, watches flight deck operations from 
bridge of carrier. A crack pilot, he tested some 
of the nation’s fastest jets for three years be- 
fore being transferred to carrier duty at sea. 


Pilots run to their whirlybirds when ordered to 
“Scramble.” Since jets are too speedy for anti- 
sub warfare, the Hornet carries 16 helicopters 
and 22 prop-driven planes, which are crammed 
with a variety of electronic detection devices. 


Mirror on deck gives pilot looking-glass view of 
landing approach, As he nears ship, ball of 
orange light is reflected in mirror. He adjusts 
rate of descent by aligning ball with green 
lights, which turn red if his approach is bad. 








Grumman Tracker, a plane spe- 
cially designed for anti-subma- 
rine work, is catapulted into 
the air from one of the two 
runways on the carrier. Huge 
pistons housed in the deck hurl 
a plane from a standing start 
to 150 miles an hour in two and 
one-half seconds. The twin-en- 
gine Tracker is equipped with 
search gear in its tail, called 
MAD—magnetic airborne de- 
tection—that is able to distin- 
guish metallic contacts from a 
whale or large school of fish. 








(Continued) 








FIND THAT 


The enemy Is located and knocked out 


For three days and nights, a carrier. destroyers. planes and helicopters of a U.S. Navy task force 
searched thousands of square miles of the Pacific to find an enemy submarine. It was a difficult 
job. for the speed, maneuverability, improved equipment and weapons of a modern sub make it 
in extremely dangerous and hard-to-find foe. The “snorkel” breathing tube carried by a sub. 
which enables the ship to stay under water for long periods of time without resurfacing, has made 
World War II sub-fighting techniques—based largely on locating U-boats by radar—obsolete. 
[he pictures on these pages show how new tactics and weapons used by a Navy Hunter-Killer 
force paid off. A helicopter pilot. dunking his sonar listening device, made contact with the 
enemy. Destroyers then rushed to the scene to bombard the trapped sub with salvos of under 


water charges. and the enemy commander, fearing a fatal blow, was soon forced to surface. 


center. With this information, commander can rush ships and planes 


Changes in position of all search-and-attack units (destroyers) and areas 
to the spot where first contact is made with the enemy submarine. 


swept by pilots are displayed on plot board in combat information 
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Hovering 20 feet over the ocean, their rotor blades swishing ruffles 


in the waves, two helicopters from the ¢ 


arrier troll sensitive sonar 


First contact is made with the enemy by sonar detection. and the alert pilot 


of the helicopter drops a smoke flare to mark the location « 


water target for destroyers, which will be summoned 


whirlybird pilot must continue his vigilance until the des 


ever, to prevent a crafty submarine skipper from slippin 


the 


t 


the under 


kill. The 


trovers arrive, how 


of the trap. 


“buckets” 


submerged 


into the sea by winch and cable as 
, 


they search for the 
enemy submarine or ' I | | 


is the sai 


Destroyer carries arsenal of anti-submarir 
pedoes. self-propelled mines, depth ch 
above, on stern of Walke) and 
launched charges that can be 
These practice « harges 


homing tor 
left. 


ock 


weapons 


ss (pictured at 
hedgehog t right, ve), 1 
hred one at a time in salvos 
Seite : rlosives 


Underwater barrage of hedgehogs (geysers show concentrated pattern of salvo), bursting with deadly effect on sub, knocks enemy out of action. 





HERE’S A GAME TO ENLIVEN A PARTY- 





ashlight Pictures 


Charades, the popular party game in which participants act out words and phrases in panto- 
mime, is played with a new twist these days. The difference is that, instead of acting out as- 
signments, players “draw” pictures of them with flashlights, in such a manner that the game 
could be called “picture charades.” To play, party-goers are divided into two teams, with 
each player writing a subject on a slip of paper without letting members of the other team 
know what it is. The slips are then folded and put into a team hat. The first player from 
team A takes a slip from team B’s hat and, facing his fellow team members in a darkened 
room, draws the subject in the air with a pencil light or a regular flashlight with the reflec- 
tor removed. He may turn the light on and off as often as he wishes. If his team guesses his 
subject correctly within a set time limit (usually one minute), it scores a point. Next, a con- 


testant from team B draws a subject from the opponents’ hat, and the procedure is repeated 


until all have played. Finally, the score is totaled to determine the winning team. To add 


interest to the game, each player’s picture can be recorded with a Polaroid camera. Place 
the camera on a tripod or table and have the cameraman define the range of the viewfinder. 
With the shutter set on “bulb” and the room darkened, the lens is kept open while a player 
draws his picture. If his teammates can’t guess what he drew, they receive a second chance 
when the picture is developed a minute later. Prizes can be awarded for the most “artistic” 
pictures. At left, in a picture taken for FRIENDS, a player illustrates a swinging hammer. 
Sketches (above and below) illustrate picture charades captured by the “instant” camera. 





IN NEW TV SHOW, FRED MacMURRAY HAS HIS PROBLEMS WITH 


wee Sons and a kather-in-Law 


\ family of five males whose lives lack the feminine 
touch will provide plenty of chuckles for television 
viewers this season. The five are the key characters 
in a new weekly comedy series entitled My Three 
Sons, which is being brought to TV screens by Chev- 
rolet for the first time this month. Head of the family 
is Stephen Douglas, played by Fred MacMurray 
left). He has been a widower for five years and is 
bringing up his three sons with the assistance of his 
father-in-law, Michael Francis O’Casey, a former 
vaudeville star (William Frawley). The way these two 
men manage to get along without a woman in the 
house provides the basic theme and humor of the 
story. The three boys are Mike, 18. Robbie, 14, and 
Chip. 8 (played by Tim Considine, Don Grady and 
Stanley Livingston), who regard their grandfather 

they call him “Bub”—almost as a substitute mother, 
and in this role Bub provides a whimsical foil for 
Steve, who is deeply moved by his affection for his 
sons and his desire to fulfill his responsibilities to 
them. The boys’ lives are complicated by Steve's feel- 
ing that one of his responsibilities is to find a mother 
for his sons. He can’t choose one without consulting 
the boys. however, and each youth has a different idea 
of the ideal woman for the family. The half-hour pro 
gram will appear at 9:00 p.m. (E.S.T.) every Thurs- 


day on the ABC-TV network, starting September 29. 


Father of family, Stephen Douglas, works as consulting engi 
neer in aircraft industry, but spends much time with sons 


Readers are reminded that one 
of television’s most-honored pro 
vrams, The Chevy Show, will 
again be presented at 9:00 p.m. 
E.S.T.) every Sunday on NB 
color TV. beginning October 2 
Naturally, Dinah Shore will be 
hostess for a great number of 
these shows. Roy Rogers and Dale 
Evans will also appear. In addi- 
tion, Chevrolet will present half 
of an action-packed hour of ad 
venture on Route 66, at 8:30 p.m 
E.S.T.) every Friday on the CBS.- 
TV network. beginning October 7 


Setting of show, the Douglas home, is built by Heart-to-heart talk with youngest son, Chip, gives 
Steve uneasy moments as he tries to answer 


studio technicians, as members of cast look 
boy’s sometimes baffling questions. 


on. (The entire series is presented on film.) a small 
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Typical family scene in new TV progra 

is this gathering of the five principal 
characters in the living room of their 
home. Steve is helping his 14-year-old 
son, Robbie, do his homework, with 
the aid of a dictionary, to the obvious 
disapproval of the boys’ grandfather, 
Bub. Eldest son, Mike (at right), like 
many older brothers, is aloof to the 
problems of the younger boys, but is 
quick to defend them against outsiders. 
He has a romantic interest in his 
life in the person of the girl next door. 









Count-down reaches three as 
TV commentator awaits 
the signal to go on the air 


“Four-minute” mile depends 
on speed and stamina of 
runners—and on timer’s watch. 


ock wale SS 


Whether man is marking time or keeping it, 


trying to be on time or racing against it, 


X. 
he 1 
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ruled by the steady passage of —— 
Ufpivse off on_a million timepieh 


Potato-size timepiece warns 
the engineer it’s 8:03 
and time for “All aboard.” 


Vinding the master—an 
electronic machine that reports the 
time when you dial your phone. 


F 


i 
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The seconds seem to 
pass a little more slowly 
for the man at leisure. 
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During the last four years, Mrs. George R. Adams of 
Rockaway, New Jersey, has found great satisfaction 
in being able to give the dolls she makes and dresses 
to children in hospitals and to friends. Her dolls 
range in height from nine to 32 inches and have mov- 
able arms and legs, loose eyelashes and yarn hair. 


More than 50 books in the library of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Jones of Chicago have been put together 
by Mrs. Jones, who writes and illustrates stories 
about the scenic places visited by the couple on 
their motor travels. To date, the Chicagoans have 
been to Canada, Mexico and every state but Hawaii. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, John Rees—Black Star. 5, Bob Smaliman 
(top, right). 6-7, Paul R. Baker. 8-9, Bernice 
Clark. 10-11, Hugh N. Stratford. 16, Frank 
Zagarino—Photography U.S.A. 26-27, David 
Wurzel (center, left); Polaroid Corporation 
(all others). 28-29, Don Fedderson Productions 
30, Joe Clark 











D. Reed, business manager... . 
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Building model grain elevators has been the interest 
of Elmer Davis of Enid, Oklahoma, for the last six 
years. His first model (pictured on the table behind 
Davis), the largest of 10 built to date, is 16 feet 
long and made of sheet metal. It has been displayed 
at numerous expositions, county fairs and wheat shows. 








Pirate lore gathered over the 
years by Robert I. Nesmith, f N 
whose collection is described 
on pages 4-5, was photographed 
for this month’s cover by Bob 
Smailman. “Pieces of eight,” 
gold doubloons encrusted in 
coral, a broadsword and flint- 
lock pistol used in the 18th 
century, a parchment map and 
a figurine of Sir Henry Mor- 


van are shown in the picture. Fi 
, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘‘FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs. 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2. 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; 
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“WOW! 


...just wait till Pop 
gets a load of these 
new Chevies”’ 


It won’t be long—just a matter of days 
—before the whole town will be in on 
the big secret. In fact your friendly 
Chevrolet dealer is getting ready righ 
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now for the most wonderful new-car 
coming out party you’ve ever been to. 
(As a member of the Chevy owner 
family, we know you wouldn’t miss 
being on hand the very first night.) 
But in the meantime, you can whisper 
this around—the ’61 Chevrolets are 
new not only in their stylish good looks, 
but in all the practical ways you want 
them to be. 


Building a better community is your Chevrolet dealer’s business 

















As a member of your community, 
your Chevy dealer delights in making 
new Chevy time a special once-a-year 
good time for everybody. This is just 
one of the neighborly ways he has of 
making your town a more pleasant 
place to live in. And he wants you to 
know that whether or not you plan to 
buy a new Chevy this year, the welcome 


mat is always out. Porno 














If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 





ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine Is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information anc) enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


INTEO IN U.S.A. 








